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*e* This is a simulated edition of the 
Iinois Intelligencer, a newspaper 
published at Kaskaskia, Il, during 
the dosing tertitorial and carly 
statehood days. Typography and 
makeup follow that of the original 
Iinois Intelligencer as closely as 
possible. 
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Count 


The New State Probably Had 
Fewer Citizens Than Its 
Required 40,000 


EXPANDING GROWTH FOLLOWED 
Each Census tn Early 19th Centu ry 


Showed a Vast Increase in 
Number of Ilinoisans 
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What was the population of Illinois 
terntory in 1818 when it was secking state- 
hood? Forty thousand, the required num- 
ber? Probably not 

Historians who have examined the re- 
turns have expressed doubt. And they have 
also noted the various ruses to which can- 
vassers resorted, oncs which make it appear 
that the politicians of that day were as in- 
genious as have been some of the subse- 
quent ones. 

It all makes interesting reading. But 
the fact remains the final report, one 
showing a population of 40,258, was certi- 
fied and accepted. 

That report was challenged in Congress. 
But those who made the challenge were 
unable to muster much support. Two 
years later, when the federal census of 
1820 was taken, the entire matter became 
academic. For that census credited LIlinois 
with 55.21]. 

Once statchood was achieved the popu- 
lauon of Lllinols began to grow rapidly. 
The completion of the Erie Canal in 
1825, the defeat of Black Hawk and the 
removal of the remaining Indians from 
the state in 1832 accelerated that rate of 
growuh. 

The stare’s 1830 population (federal 
census) was 157,445; in 1840 jt reached 
476,183; in 1850 it passed 851,000; and in 
1860 it was given as 1,711,951. 

In accepting the disputed census of 
1818 Congress was again indulgent with 
Ulinois Territory. For it had, at the re- 
ae of Illinois Tervitorjal delegate Na- 

aniel Pope, previously reduced the re- 
qurement of 60,000, as contained in the 
Ordinance of 1787, to 40,000. 

The Ordinance of 1787 had contained 
the following provision: 

“,.. whenever any of said states (those 
to be carved out of the Northwest Terti- 
tory) shall have 60,000 free inhabitants 
therein such state shall be admitted, by its 
delegate, into the congress of the United 
States, . . . and, so far as it can be, con- 
sistent with the general interests of the 
confederacy, such admission shall be al- 
lowed at an earlier period, and when there 
may be a Jess number of free inhabitants 
in the state than 60,000.” 

In 1818, the ratio of apportionment of 
congressional seats was one for each 35,000 
inhabitants. Pope correcdy calculated that 
Congress would probably admit Illinois if 
itmade a showing in excess of that number. 

John Moses, whose Illinois, Historical 
and Statistical, is one of the best sources 
on early Illinois days, has this to say about 
the disputed 1818 census; 

“The taking of the census of 1818 was 
certainly liable to objection as to the ex- 
ceedingly doubtful methods adopted to 
swell the figure. The admission as a stntc 
that year depended upon the fact that the 
Population numbered 40,000; and when it 
oe a appear that it might fall short, 
eae eee stationed his deputies on the 

Be Woroughfares, and instructed them 
to count everybody that passed, explorers 
as well as movers; nor were any inquiries 


















made of immigrants as to their ultimate 
destination. Thus entire families were 
sometimes counted not only when they 
entered the Ternitory, but repeatedly after 
as they passed through on their way to 
their journey’s end. In this way, the 
retums were made to foot up the requi- 
site 40,000, but as corrected and subse- 
quenuy ascertained, the population really 
amounted to 34,620. Hlinouw was therefore 
acumiuted to the Union with the smallest 
population of any of the thirty-eight states 
of which it is now (1889) composed." 

Solon J. Buck, author of ZJilinois in 
1818, also casts doubt on the correctness 
of census returns of that year, He notes 
that the census, as first taken, numbered 
only 34,620 (the figure given by Moses) 
but was increased by the supplementary 
returns to the 40,258 figure. As he points 
out, the residents of Prairie du Chien, who, 
although residing at the ume in Illinois 
Territory, were north of the state bound. 
ary that had been established, were in- 
cludecL 

Buck, carefully examining the returns 
from each county, also noted that “In the 
reuirns from Jackson, Gallatin and Craw- 
ford (counties] however, it is clear that it 
was the newcomers who were being 
counted [in the supplementary canvas], 
and the fact that very few among the addi- 
tional names are to be found in the lists 
of old settlers in the county histories 
would indicate that many were counted 
who were merely passing through the 
county,” 

But the founding fathers of Illinois 
statchood were in no mood to challenge 
the returns. They had determined on ob- 
taining admission to the Union. And Con- 
gress, cqually determined on the admission 
of IUinois that year, rejected the chal- 
lenges made by the several members who 
were in opposiuon. 

I}linois was now ready to write its first 
state consutution and to elect its first state 
ofhcers—both of which had to be done 
belore admission to the Union could be 
formalized. 

Free people of color, the term used in 
the census; were reported to number 322. 
Servants (indentured) and slaves, both 
groups consisting primarily of Negroes, 
aggregated 829. Heads of familics num- 
bered 4,924. Another classification, free 
white males of age, totaled 6,406. Presum- 
ably, the remaining classificauon, included 
white women and children. Indians were 
not included in the return. MPA, 


Votes for Women? 


——— 

Votes for women in Illinois in 1818? 
It might have been. A correspondent sign- 
ing himself “Anticpator” in The /Ilinots 
Intelligencer, May 27, 1818, proposed 
several articles for the constitution of the 
new state then in the muking, among them 
the following: 

“All widows, and unmarried females 
over the age of 2] years, are entitled to 
vote at popular elections, in the same 
manner and under the same restrictions 
as are prescribed for males.” 

“Anticipator” argued that his proposals 
“will not appear unreasonable . . . to most 
people of liberal ideas,” and in arguing 
for woman suffrage he states: “We find 
it was adopted in one of the states, and 
no ill consequences arose therefrom. We 
frequently see widows administering on 
estates, and having charge of large fami- 
lies. It is reasonable to suppose that they 
are sometimes interested in the passage 
of particular laws, which affect themselves, 
their children, or their property... . 
Why deprive them of acung in this case, 
where they are particularly interested, 
when uheir peculiar circumstances has 
made it necessary for them to act in 
others, which arbitrary habit has made 
the proyince of men?” 

He does not say which state had such a 
law, and the imperfect record of the con- 
stitutional convention does not Indicate 
that his proposal was debated. We do not 
know the identity of “Anticipator,” but 
he was 100 years ahead of his time. The 
amendment to the federal Constitution 
granting votes to women was adopted in 
1918, D.R. 
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Slumber 





Sportsmen In the 1840's Killed 


Grouse by the Dozens 
ee 


One of the most popular “gentlemen's 
magazines” of the mid-19th century was 
Spirit of the Times, subtitled “A Chroni- 
cle of the Turf, Field Sports, Literature 
and the Stage.” Published in New Yorh, 
its subject-matter came from all parts of 
the United States and even abroad; there 
weve reports on the theatre of London and 
Parts ay well as of Broadway and Balti- 
more, During the years 1846 to 1857 a 
sertes of 19 articles signed “Okawnia” ap- 
peared under the fictitious dateline 
“Ohaw, Pecan County, Illinows.” (There 
wan Ohawville in Washington County. 
Okaw was an Indian name for the Kas- 
kaskia River.) Many of them discussed 
hunting in Illinots as a part of the “field 
sports” chronicled in Spirit of the Times; 
others were about pioneer days in Ilbnois, 
including some accounts of Indian fight- 
ing. William T. Porter, the editor, pub- 
lished notes to his correspondents, and 
addressed the writer of the Illinois articles 
as “R. HH.” This very probably means Rus- 
sell Hinckley, of Belleville, St. Clair Coun- 
ty, banker, operator after 1847 of Hinck- 
Iey’s Mill, active in the Belleville Literary 
Society, 1850-1868, and interested in the 
German newspaper Ulinois Republikaner, 
1872-1873, Franklin J. Meine of Chicago, 
authonty on fronuer humor culminating 
in the work of Mark Twain, has supplied 
the following “Okawnia” article on 
“Grouse Shooting and Other Matters in 
IHinow,” which appeared in Spirit of the 
Times, October 20, 1819: 

* * * 
‘The scene was changed_It was autumn’s hour, 
A frost had discolorcd the summer bowcr; 
The blast wailed and ‘midst the cankered 
leaves; 
The reaper stood musing by gathered 
sheaves} 
The meow pomp of the rainbow woods 
Was stirred by the sound of the rising floods; 
And I knew by the doud—by the wild wind’s 
strain, 
That winter drew near with his storms again!’ 
WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


* * *€ 


DEAR ‘spIRIT."—The days have not been 
few, since I last had the honor of appear- 
ing in thy pages, a fact quite agreeable, 
doubtless, to many of your readers. At that 
time we were passing through the ‘merric 
month of May'—alas! merry to how few 
in this region! and now, we are just merg- 
ing into the real autumnal season—season 
of “The melancholy days—the saddest in 
the year.’ I object to chat sentiment, but 
the poeuy in Bryant's ‘Death of Flowers’ 
is sublime! To me, there is a solid enjoy- 
ment, mingled with sober reflection, dur- 
ing unis season, that affords more real 
pleasure than all the others put together, 
"Tis then the groves and plains assume 
their russet hue—the farmer is busy gather- 
ing from his fruitful fields—his wains are 
hlled morning and evening with sweet 





From The Aiericen Sportsman, by Elisha J. Lewis, Philadelphia, 1857 


scented hay—the rich ripe fruit,—and all 
are tending to his barns and store houses. 
Tis then the forests begin to put on their 
‘dress of gold,’ and the sun will soon 
struggle through where, but a few weeks 
bofore, was their ‘deepest, brownest, shade!’ 
And where, think you, is the sportsman 
all Uhis time? Does he feel no joy thrill 
through hrs veins at the approach of such 
a season? Has he been to the fields to day? 
Hear him dilate upon the prospect for 
quail—the number of coveys started up— 
the flight of innumerable pigeons—but 
above all, go count the number of grouse 
bagged during a day's hunt. Wait till there 
is the first heen frost, then we sce him 
start for a day's hunt after the fallow deer, 
and return at eventide with the spoils of 
the chase. Think you that he does not en- 
joy the autumnal season? 

So much by way of cptsode. 

During a recent journey with the ‘wife 
and weans,’ to the North Eastern part of 
this State, I remarked an unusual quantity 
of grouse upon the different reaches of 
prairie that we crossed. Illinois is not 
ineptly termed the ‘Prairie State.’ We can 
boast the broadest prairies, longest rivers, 
tallest corn, handsomest women, and more 
grouse, than any other State in the Union. 
In this connexion I would remark that die 
subject of grouse shooting has never re- 
ceived sufficient nouce at the hands of our 
eminent American sportsmen. One visit, 
at the proper season, say from the middle 
of July to the Last of October, from ‘M.,’ 
‘Frank Forester,’ or some others of your 
correspondents, who write on the subject 
of bird shooting, would convince them 
of that fact. Could any of them be pre- 
vailed upon to make a trip to the region of 
country under notice (which can be per- 
fonned in seven days from the city of New 
York), they would be amply repaid by the 
splendid shooting which Uiey would find. 

In this region of country I know of no 
one that has more practical experience 
upon the subject than chat distinguished 
sportsman and true shot the President of 
the St. Louis Hunting Club. His expe- 
rience would fill a volume for your F. F 
Since the season has opened, he has made 
several journies into this State, with more 
or less success. Not long since. he made n 
trip into Fayeue County, where the birds 
are more abundant than in this. Stopping 
at a farm house in the evening, to spend 
an hour or so before dark in shooting, he 
inquired of the proprictor as follows:— 

‘Well, my friend, any young hens (they 
are called in the country here, in common 
parlance, ‘prairie hens,’ or ‘hens,’) about 
your fields?’ 

‘Oh, yes, lots of ‘em! but they're all in 
the stubble and corn, Can't get any chance 
at ‘em ull after frost, then they begin 
to sct on the fences and fodder stacks.’ 

‘Just what we want, neighbor; plenty of 
them, and in the stubble fields. Hie out, 
Ponto, you lazy rascal. Now come with us, 
and see if me and my comrade here don't 
find a few without waiting for them to 
settle on the fence or fodder stacks.’ 

‘Wal, stranger, I don't care ef 1 do; but 
I reckon you'll have to knock ‘em on the 
wing ef you ketch any.’ 


[Continued on third page] 
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GROUSE HUNTING IN EARLY-DAY ILLINOIS 
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(_~ STAMP _) 


Illinois Commemorative Goes 


on Sale at Shawneetown 
——— i 

The design for the Illinois Sesquicen- 
tennial stamp—the first commemorauve 
stamp issucd under the new 6-cent letter 
rate—was unveiled with ceremonies at the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chiago, Monday, Janu- 
ary 8, 1968. The design chosen was that 
of George Barford, associate professor of 
art at Illinois State University, NormaL 
He was one of five winners of a contest 
sponsored by the Illinois Sesquicentennial 
Commission. The final selection was made 
by the Post Ofice Department with the aid 
of the Postmaster General's Citizens Stamp 
Advisory Committee. 

The stamp was scheduled for first day 
sale on February 12, Lincoln's birthday, 
at Shawneetown, oldest continuous post 
ofhce in Illinois. The printing will be in 
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6¢ U.S. POSTAGE 


SESQUICENTENNIAL STAMP 


blue, red, and orange and 120,000,000 
stamps will be printed. 

Taking part in the Chicago ceremonies 
were Amos J. Coffman, deputy assistant 
postmaster general; Governor Oo Ker- 
ner, Ralph G. Newman, chairman of the 
IUinois Sesquicentennial Commission; 
Henry McGee, Chicago posunaster; and 
Donald L. Swanson, regional director of 
the Post Office Deparunent Dr. James J. 
Matejka, Jr. of the Postmaster General's 
Citizens Samp Advisory Committee, pre- 
sided. A ten cent air mail envelope had 
its first day of issue at the cercmony. 





* READING LISTS 

The Chicago Public Library bas issued 
pamphlets called //linois: A Reading Lust, 
and A List of Books for Boys and Girls in 
honor of the Illinois Sesquicentennial 
The lists include works available at the 
library in history, biography, government, 
nature, art, drama, ficuon, poetry, and 
films. 


€bhe Mlinois, Yneelligencer. 
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MAKE HER WILDERNESS LIKE EDEN. 
A scene from the Ilinois Sesquicentennial 
play by Cbnistian Moe depicts a day at the 
World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
in 1893, with views of the World's Fair itself 
projected on the background. The drama 
was given by Southem I[linois University 
players at the Muscum of Science and Indus- 
try in December. A summer tour of the play 
is planned, —<oo— 


i 
Radio Hams Start Program 


Lee De Forest Day, proclaimed by 


Governor Otto Kerner for December 31, 
1967, opened the Amateur Radio Program 
of the ILinois Sesquicentennial. Halli- 
crafters, Inc., Chicago, donated 100,000 
QSL cards which will be sent by ham radio 
operators all over the world. The first QSL 
card was presented to Governor Kerner 
by R. W. “Bud” Drobish of Hallicrafters. 
Lee De Forest, called the father of radio, 
did much of lus early work in Illinois, 
Among his inventions was the Audion, 
with which he first broadcast the human 
voice December 31, 1906. Taking part in 
the Springfield ceremony were Edmond A. 
Metzger, Springheld, vicedirector of the 
American Radio Relay League; Charles 
W. Wilson, chairman of the Sesquicenten- 
nial QSL Commuitice of the Sangamon 
Valley Radio Club; and L. A. Wollan, Jr., 
assistant director of the Illinois Sesqui- 
centennial Commission. QSL cards may be 
obtained from the Ilinois Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission, 1016 Myers Building, 
Springfield, [linois 62701. 
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<> Freedom Country 


Freedom Country, a cantata about the 
great freedom struggle in early Illinois, 
1822-1824, has been published by the 
Walton Music Corporation, New York, re- 
producing both the text by Win Stracke 
and Norman Luboff, and the music by 
Norman Lubofl The cantata was commis 
sioned by the Illinois Sesquicentennial 
Commission and radio station WGN and 
is designed for college and high school 
choirs. Its theme centers on Governor Ed- 
ward Coles, who [reed his own slaves when 
coming to Illinois from Virginia and then 
took an active part in the struggle to in- 
sure that Illinois would be a free state. 
Copies of the cantara are available from 
Helen Ticken Geraghty, Chief of Arts 
Program, Illinois Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, 101 East Ontario Surcet, Chicago, 
IU. 60611, 


oso Illinois Music 


The Chicago Chamber Orchestra, Die- 
ter Kober, conductor, will include music 
by Ilinois composers, honoring the Illinois 
Sesquicentennial, in all of its programs 
of its 16th season, Winter, 1968. Programs 
are scheduled for Sundays at 3:30 p.m. at 











SESQUICENTENNIAL FLOAT, The Hlli- 
nois enury in the Cotton Bowl Parade at 
Dallas, Texas, Junuary 1, 1968, drew all cyes 
and the award of President's Prize. Druwn 
by a six-horse hitch of Meister Brau's West- 
plalian stallions, the float symbolized IDinois 
in green, gold, and white. Surrounding the 
capitol dome were plateaus representing 
Education, scence, Industry, and Agriculture. 
The comncopla denotes the Jand of plenty 
and also suggests the covered wagon of the 
pioneers. The Sesquicentennial flag flics from 
the dome and the disk with the Sesquicenten. 
nial scul revolves to show the state seal on 
the opposite side 





* CELEBRATING 150 YEARS 
4* * OF THE GOOD LIFE IN ILLINOIS 











CALHOUN 


“Calhoun Is My Kingdom," a history of 
Calhoun County by George Carpenter has 
been printed, bound in simulated Jeather, 
and fs ready for sale at $4 (two for $7). 
Mrs. Betty Bennett, Hardin, and Brussels 


school children are in charge of salcs. 
q * ® 


CARROLL 


The Historic Sites and Trails Map, an 
Hlinois Sesquicentennial project of the 
Carroll County Historical Society, has 
been published and js now on sale. Tlie 


map locates some 600 points of interest in 
the county, including 104 miral schools, 58 
rural communities, postoffice sites, and 
subdivisions, 57 churches and cemeteries, 
26 mill sites, and Indian mounds, stone 
arch bridges, stage coach inns, and early 
stone houses. William B. Petty is presi- 
dent of the society and Judge Edward J. 
Turnbaugh is chatwnnan of the historic 
sites committee. 
. * e 


COOK 


Cook County celebrated the 157th anni- 
versary of its founding and the beginning 
of its Ilinois Sesquicentennial observance 
Monday, January 15, 1968, with a flag 
raising at Civic Center and a luncheon in 
the Sherman House, Chicago, attended by 
400 persons. The menu included hunter's 
venison stew and other items from the 
time of Daniel Pope Cook, for whom the 
county was named, W. Clement Stone, 
chainnan of uie Cook County Commit. 
tce for the Sesquicentennial suggested that 
the county take as its motto Chicago's 
“T Will,” adding co it the words “because 
I can.” Other speakers were Richard B. 
Ogilvie, president of the Cook County 
Board of Commissioners, and Lloyd 
Wendt of Chicago's American. Commis- 
sioner William N. Enckson presided and 
gave the commenurry on slides illuscating 
the county's history. Exhibits prepared by 
the county's 17 offices and deparuments 
were on display in the County Building. 

° e s 


DeKALB 


Elwood House Museum was the scene 
of a Christmas tea opening the Sesquicen- 
tennial year in DeKalb County. Mrs. Lu- 
ther Lyon, Sycamore, recreated the dining 
room setting from a photograph of a 
Christmas feast held at Ellwood House in 
1915. Mrs. John Boardman and Mrs. Fred 
Rolfe were co-chairmen, and Mrs. J. T. 
Hunticker Js board chairman of Ellwood 
House. A 2I-star flag was presented by 
Mrs. Renwick Speer, chairman of the flag- 
making committee of the DeKalb Wom.- 
an’s Club. Ellwood House, 509 North 
ee 
the Museum of Science and Industry Jan- 
uary 21, February 11, March 17, and April 
14; and at the Chicago Historical Society, 
January 28, February 25, March 24, and 


April 2], een ae 





The Westphalians owned by Meister Brau 
are the only horses of this registcred German 
breed in Ameria. They are descendants af 
the large horses bred in the 1$th century to 
beur the weight of knights in armor, and 
have a long tradition as draft horses for 
Hoyurian beer wagous, At the close of the 
New York World's Fair in 1965, Donald E. 
Gingery, Chairman of the baard of Meister 
Brau, Inc., bought five Westphalian stallions 
that had been trained originally for the 1963 
Munich Oktoberfest and brought to New 
York by the Lowenbrau brewery for its Ha- 
varian beer garden at the Ltir. Asa condition 
of the eile, the Cerman government de- 


eM PRESIDENT SU eee 
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First Surcet, DeKalb, was built In 1879 as 
the home of Col. I. L. Ellwood, one of 
the originators of barbed wire. Descend- 
ants donated it to the people of DeKalb 
as a museum in 1964. 


DeWITT 


Aaron Bohrod, artist in residence at the 
University of Wisconsin since 1948, has 
presented his 1935 painting “End of the 
Line” to the Clinton Fine Arts Center. 
It was unveiled as part of the permanent 
collection at the annual exhibit of the 
center, dedicated to the Illinois Sesqui- 
centennial. Mr. Bohrod formerly lived in 
Clinton and painted many scenes of Clin- 
ton life, notably “Waiting for ue 3:30," 
now in the Harry S. Truman Library, 
Independence, Missouri, and a mural in 
the Clinton Post Office, painted in 1939 as 
a WPA art project. “End of the Line,” 
however, depicts a street corner in Chi- 
cago. Mr, Bohrod was born in Chicago in 
1907, 
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KANE 


A series of three Sunday afternoon 
dance showcases featuring Scsquicenten- 
nial themes opened January 28 at Phea- 
sant Run Playhouse, St} Charles. Carl 
Stohn, Jr., producer, inuoduced ‘Prairie 
Song,’ especially choreographed for the 
Sesquicentennial to the music of Percy 
Grainger’s “Lincolnshire Posie." Taking 
part in the program were Ken Breisford 
and Judy Joseph, dancers of Michigan 
City, Indiana, and Frances Allis, choreog- 
rapher. February 25 the Loretta Rozak 
dancers were scheduled to present “Cen- 
tral Americana—1865,” a baller based on 
songs of the Civil War. The third program 
will be given March 24. Admission is $2 
a person. 

e ° * 


MADISON 

An allxlay Sesquicentennial program at 
Southern Illinois University, Edwards- 
ville, is scheduled for March 22 by the 
22nd District of the Illinois Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Featured will be a dra- 
matic presentation of the lives of ILinois 
women with period costumes. A display of 
arts and crafts and Illinois antiques will 
be included. 


PIATT 

The Illinois Pioneer Heritage Center 
of Monticello opened its third new build- 
ing in three years, the Illinois Building, 
to the public December 9, 1967, featuring 
a collection of 200 handcrafted dolls ar- 
ranged in 20 dioramas illustrative of pio- 
ncer scenes. Other exhibits were shown 
by the American Oil Company and the 
Illinois Power Company. Dean Gordon is 
director of the center and Glenna Mos- 
grove is curator. 
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mauded that they never be separated. Of only 
31 registered sorre] Westphalian smllions in 
the world, Meister Brau owns 10, plus two 
mares and two foals, all quattered at the 
Meister Brau horse farm at Grayslake, Lake 
County, Ulinois 

The hand-crafted parade harness, made in 
Chicago, is valued at $18,000, Collars, weigh 
ing 100 pounds, were custom-made in Munich, 
Horsoshoes, made (rom stcel bars, weigh five 
und one-half pounds each, 

The Sesquicentennial Float is scheduled 
for several subsequent showings. 
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Slaughter 


[Conunucd from first page] 

‘Just what we intend to do. Steady, 
there! stendy, my pups. Hie on, Rome!’ 

‘Rang, bang, bang!’ 

‘Whoopee, Bill! Goy blame my skin of 
they didn’t knock down three! Who'da 
thought 117° 

And so the honest farmer and his son 
followed them up, to see the fun, uttering 
some new expression of wonderment that 
caused full many a hearty laugh from our 
hunters, during the evening's sport. 

But to returo from this digression. 

The point of destination to which we 
were journcying was the town of Danville, 
in Vermilion County, Ilinais, which we 
reached about the 23d of July, near the 
proper ume to commence shooting grouse. 
And here allow me to remark, if there is 
one thing I abominate above another, 
and which I conceive no {rue sportsman 
will be guilty of, itis shooung game of any 
kind out of season. 

Near Danville, there are several arms of 
the Grand Prairie, which said prairie 
merits a better description than I can 
give, as it is beyond question the grand 
praine of the world, in which birds 
abound to an unlimited amount 

The town of Danville contains as many 
noble souls, for its size, as any other in the 
State, of whom are a number from ‘old 
Long Island's sea-girt shore,’ and among 
others it boasts a couple of excellent shots 
and real sportsmen—Messrs. Forbes and 
McCormack—the former from New York, 
1 believe. Of course we were not long in 
gctung acquainted, and we soon fixed 
upon a day for a hunt, but unfortunately 
for me, the health of my family would not 
admit of my going. A few days before 
leaving Danville, however, a party of us 
made an excursion to the fields, one after- 
noon, and in two hours’ shooting bagged 
forty-eight birds) They were principally 
killed by Messrs. F. and McC. We beat 
five small fields during the hunt. You can 
form some idea of the abundance of birds 
im that vicinity, from the [act that Mr. 
McC., in one day's hunting, has bagged 
as high as one hundred and sixty birds! 

Should any of your crack shots ever 
make a visit to North-Eastern Lllinois, and 
visit Danville, they will ever find the gen- 
uemen named, on hand for a hunt Dan- 
ville is one hundred and twenty miles 
from Chicago; three days’ easy driving. 

Perhaps you would like to know how 
many birds I knocked down in the hunt 
named? The gun I carried was good—none 
better in the crowd, although she was not 
made in Edgeware Road—butr, (and if 1 
killed a single bird I would not swear to 
it!) the fact is, I was under instruction, 
and I was naturally bound to miss! Jour- 
neying hitherward, on my return, I once 
or twice experimented by putting birds up 
from the road side, and after aiming at 
them a spell, would pull away, and they 
would tumble over ‘jest as easy!’ 

Speaking of guns reminds me of the 
many able dissertauions on Guns and 
Game that have appeared in the columns 
of the ‘Spirit from Ume to ume. Among 
them appeared some, last winter, from the 
pen of ‘W.N.G.,’ of Worcester, Mass. In 
his last, I believe it was, he speaks of a 
new gun made by the Messrs. Deanes, 
London, a sample of which was to be im- 
ported by your Henry T-. Cooper, in ume 
for this season's shooting. The gun was 
No. 9 gauge, 30 or $2 inch barrels, lami- 
nated steel. W.N.G.’s descripuon led me 
to believe the gun could not be beat. Hope 
to hear a ‘report’ from the instrument in 
quesuon soon. 


You may have observed in the public 
prints, how terribly che cholera prevailed 
in this region during the past summer. 
Harvey A. was on hand during its prev- 
alence, and among others, expatiated 
largely upon the weatment of the disease, 
sanatory measures, &c., which enabled him 
to bring out some of his new words and 
expressions, that will doubuess, at some 
future day, appear in his ‘““Dicuonary of 
Choice Terms.’ He says, “1 don’t believe 
the disease is ‘inseccious,’ not 1!" His son 
one day “had a severe attack of the ‘moni- 
tory’ symptoms, for which he gave some 
medicine to ‘elevate’ the pain that had a 
Rood effect; but for several days he had an 
‘indecision’ to vomit” 

With sentiments, &e., I am ever thine 
truly, 
OKAWANIA. 

OKAW, Pecan County, IIl., Sept. 25, 1849 
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Ww A Message For Our Time yz 
a 
BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Prepared by Ralph G, Newman 
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The world has never had a good defini- 
tion of the word liberty, and the Ameri- 
can people, just pow, are much in want 
of one, We all declare for Jiberty; but in 
using the same word we do not all mean 
the same thing. 

What constitutes the bulwark of our 
liberty and independence? It is not our 
frowning battlements, our bristling sea 
coasts, These are not our reliance against 
tyranny. Our reliance is in the love of 
liberty which God has planted in our 
bosoms. Our defense 1s in the preservation 
of the spirit whicch prizes liberty as the 
heritage of all men, in all lands, every- 
where. Destroy this spint. and you have 
planted the seeds of despotism around 
your own doors, 

The struggle for today: Is not altogether 
for today—it is for a vast future also. It 
is not merely for today, but for all time 
to come that we should perpetuate for our 
children’s children this great and free 
government, which we have cat gg all 
our Jives. It is in order that each of you 
may have through this free government 
which we have enjoyed, an open field and 
a fair chance for your industry, enterprise 
and intelligence: that you may all have 
equal privilege in the race of life, with 
wl its desirable human aspirauons. 

Let reverence for the laws . . - become 
the politcal religion of the nation; and 
let the old and the young, the rich and 
the poor, the grave and the gay, of all 
sexes and tongues, and colors and condi- 
tions, sacrifice unceasingly upon us altars 

Neither Iet us be slandered from our 
duty by false accusauions against us, nor 
frightened from ft by menaces of destruc: 
tion to the Government nor of dungcons 
to oursclvcs. 

Let us strive to deserve, as far as mor- 
tals may, the continued care of Divine 
Providence, trusung that, in future na- 
uonal emergencies, He will not fail to 
provide us the instruments of safety and 
security. 





Ilinois '68, a 64-page rotogravure maga- 
zine supplement. was distributed Sunday, 
February 4, by 50 newspapers with a 


combined circulation of 3,250,000. Its 
principal feature is a detailed program of 
local and state events planned for the Ili- 
nois Sesquicentennial. There are also 32 
articles reflecting the historical, social, and 
economic aspects of the state’s 150 years. 
Margaret Sandburg writes about her father 
Carl Sandburg and his brief life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln—the length of the Gettys- 
burg address—is reproduced. 

Ouher authors include John Barudow 
Martin, Irving Dilliard, Claudia Cassidy, 
Milburn P. Akers, Will Leonard, Marun 
Marty, H. Allen Smith, Bessie Louise 
Pierce, and Harry Hansen. The supple- 
ment was prepared under the general su- 
pervision of Ralph G. Newman, chairman 
of the Illinois Sesquicentennial Commus- 
sion. Publisher is John A. Koten; editor, 
Hoke Nortis; art director, Carl Regehr; 
artist, Franklin McMahon; and coordina- 
tor, Andrew C. Quale and Associates, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


wz Man of the Year 


Ralph G. Newman, chairman of the 


Illinois Sesquicentennial Commission and 
president of the Chicago Public Library 
board, has been named “Man of the 
Year” by the Illinois News Broadcasters 
Associauon, its president, Paul Davis, news 
director of WCIA, Champaign, has an- 
nounced. Jn voting recognition to New- 
man for leading the state’s planning for 
the 150th birthday observance; the broad- 
casters also took note of his contnbution 
as chairman of the Illinois World’s Fair 
Commission during which he had charge 
of the Illinois Pavillion and Walt Dis- 
ney’s Electronic Lincoln at the New York 
World's Fair of 1964 and 1965. The cita- 
tion is to be awarded to Newman at the 
spring meeting of the Broadcasters at the 
Holiday Inn, Joliet, by a commituee in- 
cluding Walter Carlson, news director, 
WMBI, Chicago; Rick Smith, WSOY, De- 
catur; and Ed Ronne, Argonne National 
Laboratories. 


OUCP > 





HOUSE WHERE LINCOLN MARRIED. 
The two story brick house buile by Ninian 
W. Edwards, son of an Iilinois governor, in 
1836, has been restored and operated privately 


Lincoln Camped Here 


Decatur and Macon County to 
Mark Historic Sites 
Dee OD ae, 


A program to complete the marking of 
Lincoln's historical sites in Decatur and 
Macon County is being undertaken as an 
Illinois Sesquicentennial project by citt- 
zens organized as the Heritage Committce, 
Inc., Lincoln Fund, headed by Webber 
Borchers, chairman. The program tn- 
cludes the commissioning of a new life- 
size bronze of Lincoln. 

Decatur has a number of sites associated 
with Lincoln's early life. The village was 
planned around a public square, and in 
the winter of 1830 the Lincoln family 
camped here on the way to the farm on 
the Sangamon River, seven miles west of 
Decatur, that is now the Lincoln Home- 
site State Park, just off U.S. 36. In 1831 
Lincoln made his first political speech 
just off the square, now called Lincoln 
Square. On this square stood Macon Coun- 
ty’s first court house, built of logs in 1829. 
A restoration, using some of the original 
logs, stands in Fairview Park. Lincoln as 
lawyer tried one case in the log court 
house, but while traveling the 8th Judicial 
Circuit he appeared {requendy in the 
second court house built of brick on the 
public square. 

Lincoln made his last speech of the 
Lincoln-Douglas senatorial campaign on 
the evening of November 3, 1858, at Old 
Powers Hall, built in 1855. The site is 
now occupied by the Mutual Home & 
Savings. In the Cassell House, an inn at 
the sonthwest corner of Lincoln Square, 
a meeting of Anti-Nebraska Editors in 
1856 adopted resolutions that have been 
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asa museum by a Springfield group headed 
by Dr, Gershom K. Greening, The interior 


view is of the parlor where the wedding of 
Mary ‘Todd and Abraham Lincoln took place. 


called the first platform of the National 
Republican Party. 

In a one-block section of South State 
Street a crude wood and canvas amphi- 
theatre called the Wigwam was built in 
1260 for the state Republican Convention, 
Here Lincoln was first mentioned for 
President by Richard J. Oglesby, who 
later became the only three-time governor 
of IWinois. The Oglesby home, built in 
the 1870's, stands at 451 West William 
Street, but is not open to the public. John 
Hanks, cousin who urged the Lincolns to 
come to IJIinois and helped to stage the 
Railsplitter demonstration at the Chicago 
convention that nominated Lincoln for 
President, is buried in Boiling Springs 
Cemetery at the northwestern edge of 
Decatur near Route 121. 

A Lincoln statue stands on the front 
lawn of the County Building. The Macon 
County Museum is on the fourth floor. 
The Decatur Public Library also has Lin- 
coln materials, including the original 
Barnwell photograph of Lincoln taken in 
Decatur in 1860. Another Lincoln statue 
is on the campus of Millikan University, 
and a statue of Commodore Stephen De- 
catur, for whom Decatur was named, is 
on the grounds of the Millikin Home, 
now the Decatur Art Center on West 
Main Street. 

The site Js marked on South Park where 
Post No. 1 of the Grand Army of the 
Republic was established April 6, 1866, 
in a second-story print shop. Many Civil 
War veterans are buried in the G.A.R. 
plo, in Greenwood Cemetery. Generals 
Grant and Sherman attended a G-ALR. 
encampment at the site of Camp Macon, 
now Fairview Park, where many of the 
county's soldiers were mustered and began 


their training. ——— 





New Lincoln Trail Medal 


A new trail medal in observance of the 
Ilinois Sesquicentennial year has been 
adopted by the Illinois Lincoln Trail Hike, 
sponsored by the Abraham Lincoln Coun- 
al, Boy Scouts of America. The medal and 
a patch for the uniform are issued to each 
Boy Scout making the hike of approxi- 
roatcly 20 miles from New Salem Park to 
Springfield. Jt is the oldest trail in Ameri- 
can Scouting. From its beginning in 1926 
to the start of the Sesquicentennial year, 
55,979 hikers are registered as having 
made the trail, The central theme of the 
new medal is the plodding figure of Abra- 
ham Lincoln drawn by Lloyd Ostendorf 





LINCOLN FIGURE USED ON MEDAL 





of Dayton, Ohio. R. Ralph Smith, Scout 
executive of the council, has announced 
that the new medal will be available to 
those who have previously made the hike. 
For information, address the Abraham 
Lincoln Council, Boy Scouts of Amcrica, 
730 East Vine Street, Springfield, HMlinois 
02703. 

SEE SOOO 


Fortune Special Section 


Illinois dominance of Mid-America and 
its leadership in international trade are 
emphasized in a 60-page special secuon of 
the January, 1968, issue of Fortune maga- 
ane. The section was sponsored by com- 
mercial and industrial firms and _ state 
agencies. Lloyd Wendt and Herman Ko- 
gan, its editors, suress the srate’s location, 
facilides, labor productivity, and citizen 
enthusiasm in tracing its growth as a world 
trade center. In the last decade Hlinois 
has become the nation’s leading export 
state through increased agricultural pro- 
duction and diversified manufacturing. 
The Fortune section project was headed 
by Ralph G. Newman, chairman of the 
[linois Sesquicentennial Commission, and 
co-ordinated by John A. Koten, who was 
director of business and industrial rela- 
tions. Carl Regehr was art and design di- 
rector and Jim Braddy was photographer. 


Poy 
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ne GUSTORE QUIS, 
[Answers on last page} 


1. For what was Maj. Gen. John Pope 
of Illinois best known? 


2 What was the first name of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois? 
8. What Illinois town was first known 


as Sarahville, then Corinth and has 
for many years gone by a third name? 

4. After whom was Pinckneyville, the 

Perry county seat, named? 

» What was the Trail of Tears? 

Who was the first Chicagoan to be- 

come governor of Illinois? 

7. How many Chicagoans have been 
Governor of Illinois? 

8. How many Governors has Illinois had 
since statchood was achicved? 

9, Who was the State's first Governor? 

10. What U. S. Senator from Illinois was 
a jockey in his youth? 


an 
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Historic Galena, one of T)hinois’ oldest 
and most picturesque communitics, 
aroused the poetic fervor of one of her 
greatest admirers (one known to us only 
as Sydney) on a summer's day in 1858 

After pouring forth his soul he hied 
himself to the ofbce of the Weekly North- 
western Gazette whose editor found space 
for the epic in his issue of August 30, 
}858 

Mrs. Kathryn D. Ocstreich of Galena, 
who has a penchant for brousing through 
musty files, came across it some time back 
and sent a copy to this column. Not 
being a qualified cniuc of poctry, the con- 
ductor of thn column passes it along to 
vou merely as an interesting gem of a 
bygone cra. 

SE AAS 
Galena—A Home Song 

Air—‘Blanche Alpen. 
They tell oft, of bracing North, 
Of stream and silver lakes; 
Of angry torrent gushing forth, 
Where cataract foaming breaks. 
Give me the gleam of winding stream, 
The rock-bound hilled arena, 
Where strength and grace, with wild 
embrace, 
Embosom thee—GALENA. 
ooo 
Yes! though thy form be {ree and wild, 
And plain be thy ature, 
Wiuhin thy brow, serenely mild, 
Lies Genius’ sparkling fire. 
And as uby store of native ore, 
No metal first displays, 

Thy beauty’s power fs hid ¢'ermore 
From strangers’ lisuess gaze. 
O00 

They tell me oft of Sunny South, 
Of villas crowned with flowers, 
Of an eternal blooraing spring, 
And days of golden hours. 
But bnghter far, shines Northern Sur, 
To guide me as I roam, 
To flowers as fair, 4nd gems more rare, 
Where cchoes—Welcome Home! 
©: 90 Oo 
Where. as its purest mincral gems, 
Of cubic fonns combine, 
GALENA'S varied hills and glens, 
A casket wreath cntwine. 
Thou flowering gem, on leaden stem! 
Thou seed-pod of the Mines! 
Thou wondrous pent embodiment, 
Of all its changing signs. 
000 
I] hear them tell of Southern Belle, 
With jetty eye and hair; 
Of the bewitching passioned spell, 
Of form so roundly fair, 
Bul, give me yet, in clime morc set, 
Beneath a Northern Zone, 
The sweet address and aruessness, 
The heart of purer tone. 
O00 
Where, with chamm of magic beauty, 
And right of brilliant birth, 
GALENA rules with leaden sceptre, 
Of true and humble worth. 
Give me the gleam of winding stream. 
The rock-bound hilled arena, 
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. He commanded the Union army de 
feated at the second batue of Bull 
Run. 

. The Wlinois Industrial University. 

. Golconda. 

. Charles Coteswordh Pinckney, states- 
man and diplomat, whose refusal to 
bribe French officials in the “XYZ" 
affair was paraphrased as, “Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

5. An 800-mile trail, which passed 
through far Southern Illinois, over 
which the exiled Cherokee Indians 
passed as they journeyed from the 
Great Smokies to Oklahoma In 1839. 

6. John L. Beveridge. 

7. Seven. In addition to Beveridge, who 
succeeded to a vacancy, Altgeld, De- 
ncen, Dunne, Horner, Green and 
Kerner. 

8. Thirty-five. 

9, Shadrach Bond. 

10. John A. Logan who, as a youth, rode 
for his father (owner of several famous 
horses) in match races popular in 
early Illinois. 
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Where strength and grace, with wild 
embrace, 
Embosom thee-GALENA. 


SVDNEY 
AS Qe ae 


Our thanks to Richard G Case, Assis- 
tant Editor, Chicago Wistorical Society, 
for the words of the song, “When Lon 
John was Mayor." Long John was, a 
course, Long Joho Wentworth, Chicago 
newspaper editor, mayor and congressman 
—a Vigorous and controversial figure in 
pre-Civil War days. The song was “com- 
posed and sung” by Gus DuRols and 
printed and sold (Price, 10 Cents) by C J. 
Burroughs & Co., then located at TOR 
Clark St. Chicago. Here it is, as originally 
printed: . 


When Long John was Mayor, 


Compe d pod beng by Gos Me Rate 











They ony te! themes change ont (he: peepie change 
Td bee 
IT th he te the pene er hoe wrll ee Col on) 
Wheat e chompe bas come rey cor beset ifal ay 
“Te the few weary yrurs thst are cue and pone, 
Ul Nome mse whe has lived bert be deyt long 
Cue by, 
Shek! drop ta epee ea I'e sere he och were 
Al Ow crany be peorements thet moe mort ihe a 
‘hat a rhauge (kere Aes here sine Leng John 
wen Mayes 
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There are bearer comes of Fare and phie game eof 
Poker. 
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fro serend Jobn Merniney, the prince of off 
Garmticn 
Has 6 Mare in al) works tees aoe Lakes & tows 
And if ome of bh repens by cheece cet erresrcd, 
Vora bet te will tcqugye hh before he’ arnt down 
Vis gee by erected e) the police headyearters, 
Te oor Come | wornter be don't (cle the chal 
Our cry effirah Ol verde when they meet bim, 
They eoew tw (Ve thts VY Long Joka was Maye. 
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Franklin Park History 


Franklin Park celebrated its 75th an- 
niversary with a Diamond Jubilee in 1967 
but ats history goes back through the 150 
years celebrated by the Illinois Sesquicen- 
tennial—and beyond. Land on which the 
suburban village stands once belonged to 
Alexander Robinson and Claude La 
Framboise who were awarded huge tracts 
for uheir services in the War of 1812 and 
in negouating the Treaty of St. Louis in 
1816 that established the Indian Boun- 
dary Line that runs through the area that 
is now Franklin Park and River Grove 

Alexander Robinson, or Che Che Pin 
Qua, was son of a Scottish wader and an 
Ouuawa Indian woman. His wife Catherine 
Chevalicr Robinson, was daughter of a 
Potawatomi chicf, and Robinson was 
called a chief of the Ouawas, Potawatomis 
and Chippewas. La Framboise was son of 
a French-Canadian trader and an Indian 
woman. Robinson sold most of his 1,280 
aces, but retained a tract in which be 
is buried in what is now part of the Cook 
County Forest Preserves near Lawrence 
Avenue. La Framboise sold half of his 640 
acres for $400 in 1833, and the rest a few 
years later, Among the farmers attracted 
to the area were many German immigrants 
who called ueir community Mannheim, 
now absorbed by Franklin Park although 
the name of Mannheim Road proved per- 
sistent. 

Lesser Franklin, dealer in real estate, 
subdivided four farms into city lots and 
the village of Franklin was incorporated 
in 1892. The village grew slowly until 
World War IL when the establishment of 
huge war industries nearby started the 
population explosion that transformed 
Franklin Park into a thoroughly modern- 
ized suburban community, 

Historian and editor of Franklin Park's 
Diamond Jubilee Book is Geraldine L. 
Meador, who also edited the Golden Ju- 
bilee Book in 1942. 








Xx SHOWBOAT 


The A. L, Mechling Barge Lines, Jollet, 
have presented two barges to Southern 
I}linois University Foundation to be used 
as a floating theater for presentation of 
touring plays on Illinois waterways during 
the Illinois Sesquicentennial to form a 
floating platform on which a_ fully 
equipped theater will be constructed by 
the university's Theater Department. 

————annninsss=—_§ 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Phe two columns of advertisements and notices, printed 


below in facsimile, appeared in the original IMlinois 
Intelligencer, They reveal the oceds and desires of settlers 
in Mlinois and often call attention to aspects of pioneer life 
neglected in formal histories 


Muddy Saline. 

ROPOSALS for leasing the Saline 
on Muddy river, in section No. 1 
in township 9 S. of range 3 wost, will 
be recolved, in writing, under seal, at 
the Register's Oifice any timo prior to 
the first Monday of February next.— 
The person proposing tho highest rent 
will on giving bond with approved se- 
curity, receive aleaso fur three years, 
to commence on the said Grst Monday. 
Mie Keltles, Wells and necessary Cab- 
bins now crected to be considered as 
permanentimprovements; the value of 
these will be ascertained by disinteres- 
ted persons mutually chosen and must 
be paid for by the lessee fur the ensu- 
ing term—who will also be cutitled to 
reccive at the expiration of his term, 
from the subsequent lessce, the amount 
ot all necessary permaneot improve- 
ments then onthe premises.— The pro- 
posals will be inspeeted In the presence 
of the applicants at the Register’s Office 
in Kaskaskia, at 2 0’clock on the sald 

Grst Monday of Feb. next. 

S. BOND. 
NM. JONES. 


Jan. 6, 1918. 20-tds 


FOR SALE, 
357 Acresof firstrate Land 


Part tlunber and part praise, atew sviles 
Irom St. Luais, in Littuulsterritury ad- 
joining the didimois City. Also a Ne- 
stv Girl abuut 12 years old—For tur- 
ther particulars eoquire of mein Gosb- 
vb. 1HMUMaAS KHEYNOLDS. 
Feb. 3, 1818. 234 p 








Town of Waterloo. 


HE undersigned bave laid out a 

tuwn al the well kKguwy stand of 
Mrs. Ford, on We ruad leaving trum 
Kaskaskia tu St. Louis, 48 mice trom 
ihe former, aud 24 truiw tuc latter place. 
itis surruunded by «a beaututul and fer- 
ile couutry and a pupulatioo of 
50 faunics within Sur o wile — 
be beauty and bealthitess of this 
piace ought tu recommend it tu thuse 
who wish lur dtown residence, 

J.uts may be purchased privately by 
ipplication tu cither of the proprieturs, 
ur ata pubiie sale at Harrisonville, oo 
(be frst Munday of April next. 

DANL. I’. COOK, 
GcOKGE FOR2QUIER, 
Proprictors. 


Feb. 8, 1818. 23it 





Thomas A. Young, 
AVING made Kaskaskia his place 
of residence, will practice LAW 
in conjunction with Thomas Reynolds, 
es(j. inthe several inferlor and superi- 
ue courts of this Terrltory—he will 
also attend the courts holden at St. 
Genovicve, M. T. Business confided 
to either, will receive the anited exer- 
tions of hott: Feb. 7, 1818.— 





LAW OF THE TERRITORY. 


AN ACT tp Incorporate the President, 
Directorsand Company of the Bank 
of Kaskaskia. 


Be it enacted by the Legislatioe Coun- 
cil and {louse of Representatives of the 
IMlinois Territory, and it is hereby en- 
acted by the authoritg of the same, 
That a baok shall be established at 
Kaskaskia, the capital stock whereof, 
shal| not exceed $300,000, to be divided 
into shares of $100 cach. And that 
subseriptions for constituting the said 
stock, shall on the first day of Februa- 
ry next, he opened at Kaskaskia, Ed. 
wardsville, Belleville, Carmi, Palmyra. 
Shawneetown and Elvira, under the su- 
perittendance of such persons, as shall 
be hereafter mentioned; which sub- 
scriptions shall be contioued open, un 
til the whole capital stock shall have 
heen subscribed for: Provided” homer 
er, that so snon as there shall be ¢ 50,- 
009 subscribed for in the whole, and 
$10,000 actually paid in, the sald cor- 
poration may commence business, and 
issue thelr notes accordingly. 





Military Bounty Lands, 
General Land Ufier, 
25th September, Vii. 

NOTICE.—The lands iu the Iinois 
territory, appropriated for bounties for 
wilitary services, baving beeo survey: 
ed, and the surveys recelved at this 
ufice, the distribution of the sald lands 
by lot, agreeably to law, will comn- 
mence at this office on the Urst Slonday 
io October next. 

The surveys of military bounty lar 
ia Missouri territory are expected iu « 
few months, when asimilar distribution 
willtake place, of which timely notice 

will be givenin the newspapers. Those 
who wish to locate thei warrants in 
Missouri territury, oy send them aster 
the publicathon of that autice. 

Every suldicr of the late army who 
has received from the Deparment of 
War, aland warrant or a notificativo 
that it is depusited in this ofice may 
obtain a patent by sending to this office 
the warrant or nutilication, first writing 
on it @ To be located in the I[Ilinuis 
territory, aod the patent to be sent tu 
the Post Office at ——” 

Signed. 

The parents of soldiers who bave no- 
tified, or shall bereafter nutify the Geu- 
eral Land O.fce not to deliver them tu 
their agents heretofore appointed, will 
be retained, subject to their further or- 
der. 

Mewbers of Congress who have de- 
posited (in this office) soldiers warrants 
ur botifications, may obtain patents fur 
them by sending the receipts which 
wepe given by the office, and instruc- 
tiuns relative to locathg thet4 warrant: 

Printers who publish the laws of th 
United States will sive the abuve s 
many insertions as will amount to te 
Jollars, send a copy of their papers tc 
this office, and a bill, receipted; the 
money will be sent by mail. 
iQ-2m. IOSIAH MEIGS.. 

Com'r of the Wencral Land! jee. 


s . 
Sewers 











NOTICE. 
EFUNDING of Internal duties 
agreeable to the act of Congress 
of December 23, 1817—duties paid on 
Jicenses for perluds extending beyond 
the 3ist of December, i¥I7, and for 
‘etamps not uscd—are to be refunded by 
the respective Collectors, provided the 
stamps shall be returned previous to 
the first day of May, 19. 
JOUN WAYS, Collectar 
of the collection cistrict of Ill. Ter. 
Jao. 22, 1818. 29.4t 


WATERLOO, 


S beautifully situated on the western 
bank of the Ohio, in the Territory 
uf Illinois, forty-Gve miles from the 
confluence of the Ohio with the Mis- 
sissippl, nine miles below the mouth of 
‘Tennessee river, and twenty-one miles 
below the mouth ot Cumberland river. 
This is the most eligible situation for a 
great mercantile town in the western 
country on the Objo, as it is below all 
the tributary streams of the Ohio, and 
the first bigh and eligible site from the 
mouth of the Ohio up to this place, 
aud ts never subject to inundation. 

No town on the Ohio possesses more 
natural advantages than this; it is sure 
rounded by a tract of country, equal- 
led by none on the waters of the Ohio. 
Sloops and Schooncrs from fifty to one 
hundred and Gfty tons pass and re-pass 
to this place at all stages of the water; 
and Steam-Boats from thirty to five 
hundred tons burthen pass and re- 
atall stages of water, as high as the 
mouth of Cumberland river. 

A great door for speculation is now 
upen, there are vast tracts of Land of 
the first quality about this place, yct ta 
be entered at two dollars per acre. 

The L.ots will be offered for sale om 
the tenth day of April next, at 10 0’= 
clock, a.ma.—A considerable credit will 
be given to purchasers, and the pay= 
ments made casy. Due attention will 
be given by the proprietor on the pre= 
mises, on the day of sale. 

A. J. FISK. 


Feb. 7, 1818. 24-4 


